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THE WESTWARD COURSE OF 


LITERATURE 
By Johnson Brigham 


Librarian State Library 

Like the course of empire the course 
of literature has ever had a westward 
tendency. Beginning with those early 
sources of literature, Confucius and 
Buddha, the Vedas and the Arabian, the 
Hebraic and the Mohammedan, the 
Greek and the Roman, and counting 
time by centuries, not by heart-throbs 
nor by figures on the dial, we soon reach 
by easy stages the literature of modern 
Europe, including our dear old Mother 
Country, England, the native seat of 
Chaucer and Spenser, of Shakespeare 
and Milton and Keats and Tennyson and 
Browning. ’ 

When the Pilgrim fathers came to our 
“‘stern and rock-bound coast,’’ they 
brought with them almost no literature 
except the ‘‘ Book of Books,’’ but that 
was enough for them.: The Bible was at 
once their justification and their con- 











Their rude carpentry and masonry, 
their defense against the Indians, the 
construction of their towns, cities, 
counties and commonwealths all an ac- 
complished fact, then came to them the 
literary spirit. Long it brooded over the 


‘*Land of the forest and the rock 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river.’’ 


And then, in its own good time, it broke 
forth in song, not here and there a note, 
but almost instantaneously a veritable 
flood of song. 

A second’ and third and fourth gen- 
eration of New Englanders had grown 
to love the seemingly inhospitable shores 
which had accorded their pilgrim fath- 
ers and mothers a scanty welcome. Nat- 
urally the chief burden of their song 
was not carefully measured sonnets, not 
old-world notes of passionate love and 
martial glory, but the clear, resonant 
notes of love of home, of oneness with 
nature-life, of New England valleys, 
rivers and forests and hills and rock- 
ribbed coast. Above the chorus of sweet 
singers there finally rose a few clear, 
ringing notes which have come to repre- 
sent the New England school of poetry. 

Longfellow, connecting link between 
the Old World and the New; at home 
among the castles and cathedrals of con- 
tinental Europe, and with the birds 
that nestle in the crannied walls of 
mediaeval Nuremburg or clamor from 
the belfry of Bruges;—our Longfellow 
found his voice at its fittest and best 
demnation, the man of their counsel, the 
inspirer of their every word and deed. 
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when he sang to the rhythm o? Finland’s 
**Kalevala,’’ his epic of the western 
forest, ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ and his ‘* Evange- 
line,’’ a profoundly tragic narrative of 
the downfall of the Acadian common- 
wealth. Through both these poems run 
the sweetest and saddest minor strains 
of love and loss that ever found expres- 
sion. 


It is the fashion of the yo®iger poets 
and critics of our time to underrate 
Longfellow ; but a poet who can fill our 
fancy and memory with scores and 
hundreds of poetic thoughts and rare 
forms of thought expression is not to 
be snuffed out by the critics. 


Whom shall I name next? Whittier? 
Dear poet of the pure in heart, and in- 
spirer of high ideals, voicing the simple 
theology of childhood, the religion of the 
Eternal Fatherhood and of world-wide 
Brotherhood—a faith transcending the 
scientist ’s positive knowledge ; our Quak- 
er poet, averse to war, and yet a veritable 
Master among the money-changers in 
our Temple of Liberty, who, with his 
stinging lash scourged the slave-drivers 
and their apologists from its sacred pre- 
cincts. 

And Holmes—our laughing philoso- 
pher, always serene whatever befalls 
him, seeing the humorous and the senti- 
ment side of every situation, and at times 
uttering as clear a note of philosophy or 
of protest, or of praise, as was ever 
heard in the welter of contending inter- 
ests. From the mount of inspiration in 
which was conceived ‘‘The Chambered 
Nautilus’’ to time’s latest day, I doubt 
not his exhortation: ‘‘Build thee more 
stately mansions, O my soul’’ will be re- 
peated on the lips of youth and be re- 
echoed in the hearts of men and women. 


And our Lowell! How can I speak 
of him? Like his own Lincoln, he was 
the ‘‘kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing 
man.’’ He came into my life while a 
student in Cornell University and while 
there wrote in my autograph album—and 
upon my soul as well,—these suggestive 
lines : 


**In life’s small things, be resolute and 
great, 

To keep thy muscles strung; know’st 
thou when Fate 

Thy measure takes? Or when she'll say 
to thee— 

‘I know thee well, do thou this deed for 
me?’ 9? 


How will Lowell be longest remem- 
bered? Some say by his humorons 
contributions to the history of his era, 
‘*The Biglow Papers.’’ True, these will 
always have a large place in the history 
of American literature, but the poet's 
real monument is in the hearts of his 
countrymen, and there will ever linger 
the rare tributes of the husband and 
father to loved ones gone before; and, 
too, that noble inspiration of love of 


country, ‘‘The Commemoration Ode,” | 


composed within the limits of a few in- 
spired hours, concluding with the rarest 
tribute ever paid the martyred Lincoln 
and the noblest note of patriotism yet 
sung by an American poet. 

And last, and perhaps greatest, of the 
New England school, the inevitable Em- 
erson, half poet, half philosopher, and 
yet more than either half, a veritable 
prophet, many of whose memorable 
words in verse and prose remain with us 
to this day, forming part of the warp 
and woof of the world’s thought and 
speech, our mentor, suggester and in- 
spirer, utterer of ‘‘thoughts tuo deep for 
tears,’"—too large for expression=— 
sometimes uncannily occult, but oftener 
simple, as the language of a child. IT 
will let Carlyle describe him for me, 


Among all his visitors, there was not 


one, he said, ‘‘of a more undoubtedly 
supernal character, so pure and still, 
with interests so charitable.’’ Emer- 


son’s was the one voice in Cariyles ~ 


‘*Babel of the world’’ which brought 


him hope and comfort, ‘‘fighting off the ~ 
fierce devils’’ which would drive him @ ~ 
despair. 4 
I have lingered so long in New Eng- — 
land that I shall have little time for that — 
other great school of literature, that of 
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the early middle states, having New 
York and Philadelphia as its dual cen- 
ter. 

High among the leaders of this school 
looms the poet-editor, William Cullen 
Bryant. There are some who deny Bry- 
ant a high place in our hall of fame, but 
to me, of all the American poets, few 
seem as sure of immortality as the poet 
of the groves and of the illimitable sky 
and of the stainless life and of the trust- 
ing soul. 

The first contributor to the glory of 
this school was Charles Brockden Brown, 
founder of early and short-lived maga- 
zines and writer of conventional novels 
which have traces of genius. 

Far greater than Charles Brockden 
Brown, is Washington Irving, whose 
prose possesses a charm so unbroken as 
almost to surfeit with charm his bucolic 
sketches and picturesque biographies. 
Irving is now lovingly remembered but 
not very much read, but his place in 
American literature is as fixed as is that 
of Charles Lamb in the literature of 
England. 

Poe is by many ranked first among 
American authors. He has all the faults 
and some of the staying qualities of 
genius. His rhythmic “‘ Bells’’ and ‘‘ An- 
nabel Lee’’ and his weird ‘‘ Raven’’ cling 
to the memory, we scarcely know why. 
His gruesome tales still find readers who 
say they like them. There is a strong 
“Poe cult’’ that worships at his shrine. 
His critical work evinces rare power and 
acumen beyond his time. He is clearly 
the first of our American critics. But 
there was too much gall in his ink to 
give his critical work the lasting value 
which we may predict for his poetry. 

Another erratic genius of this school 
was James Fennimore Cooper, who has 
idealized and immortalized the Ameri- 
ean Indian and has vividly pictured the 
vicissitudes of pioneer life on the bor- 
der. Abnormally jealous of his fame, 
he embittered his life with long-drawn- 
out lawsuits; but his fascinating stories 
of the border are as far removed from 
the world in which he moved, a dis- 


turbed and disturbing spirit, as his own 
Otsego lake from the New York stock 
exchange. 

Bayard Taylor, George William Cur- 
tis and others, are names over which one 
might linger long, and each suggests a 
story of lasting service rendered to lit- 
erature and of possibilities partially ful- 
filled. The new power of journalism 
laid its hand upon them and Fate said 
to them, ‘‘ Poetry, fiction, essays, travel- 
sketches are well in their way, but 
journalism is the galley to which I have 
consigned you, and you shall not be per- 
mitted to forget that you are first and 
foremost a galley-slave,’’—and so they 
lived and died. 

The middle-states school was mainly 
a school of journalists with literary 
instincts. 

A passing tribute should be given to 
Walt Whitman. The anomaly of Ameri- 
can literature—by many believed to be 
the greatest distinctively American 
poet; by some thought to be well-nigh 
devoid of the godlike gift; by others 
thought to be a vile panderer to pas- 
sion and brazen defender of lust. Oth- 
ers still, John Burroughs chief among 
the number, regard him as the whitest 
soul that ever came in contact with other 
souls. Let me quote from a letter re- 
ceived from Burroughs, a sentence, be- 
fore expressed by him to me in familiar 
conversations, and subsequently ex- 
pressed in other forms of words. Writing 
me in 1892, Burroughs said: 

‘*‘Whitman was a great, noble, loving 
and lovable soul. He was a man whom 
all his friends loved and clung to. His 
charity was like the sunlight, his be- 
nignity like the rain and the dew, his 
wisdom like Time’s. His poems do not 
please at first; they repel: he must be 
wrestled with like Nature herself; but 
what riches are in store for him who 
ean win them from him!”’ 

It was more fitting than might first 
appear that I should mention Whitman 
last in this outline sketch of the litera- 
ture of the early middle-west; for we of 
the later middle-west have never had a 
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better interpreter than he. His verse 
abounds in tributes to this great ‘‘ heart 
of the world’s heart,’’ these prairie seas 
once white with prairie schooners, the 
advance guard of middle-western civili- 
zation. Let me give a single instance of 
Whitman’s verse inspired by a journey 
through our prairie states: 


‘*A newer garden of creation, no primal 
solitude, 

Dense, joyous, modern populous mil- 
lions, cities 

With iron interlaced, composite, tied 
many in one.”’ 


But, like the people of earth and air 
in Blashfield’s famous wall decoration in 
our Iowa Capitol, we are headed west- 
ward, not as plodding through mud and 
dust under glaring sun and through 
blinding blizzards or fierce storms of 
rain and sleet, but along flower-decked 
ways, with the spirit of progress and all 
other good spirits attending us on our 
way. 

Stopping on our westward course, we 
note the awakening of Howells, but with 
that awakening an eastward call which 
gave to Massachusetts and New York 
the Nestor of American authors of our 
time. 

We find in the influence which at an 
early day made Cincinnati and Oberlin 
the storm-centers of opposition to slav- 
ery, the protoplasm from which sprang 
into life the greatest purpose-novel ever 
written. I need not mention its name 
for it is part of the history of the down- 
fall of the slave-power in America. Had 
Harriet Beecher Stowe remained in New 
England her epoch-making book would 
not have been written ; but transplanted 
from New England to the border-state 
of Ohio, and brought face to face with 
wrongs against manhood and woman- 
hood, wrongs which called loudly for 
resistance, her New England conscience 
responded with a brave ‘‘Here am I,’’ 
and with a woman’s powerful weapon, 
pathos, she told her tale of woe—and 
the whole world listened and wept, and, 
when the time was fully come, acted; 
and the curse of slavery was removed. 









During all these years the Indianiang 


were dumb. Not until the forests had a 


been felled and the sod of the prairies 
had been turned, and the factories had 
been planted, and cities had grown 
around them, did they respond to the 
promptings and urge of literature,—the 
impulse to picture on imperishable tab- 
lets the brave life their forefathers had 
laid and the tragedy and comedy of 
their own on-rushing, fast developing 
civilization. The first artist to picture 
upon literature’s imperishable canvas 
the life of the pioneer Indianian, was 
Edward Eggleston. Rude and uncouth, 
as judged by the standards which find 
much favor in our time, ‘‘The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,’’ ‘‘Roxy’’ and ‘‘The Cir- 
cuit Rider’’ are works of fiction as virile 
as is the life they describe—and who 
would have them otherwise! To refine 
this rough gol would be to rob it of its 
charm. 


In our own time a swarm of novelists 
have come forth from the back towns of 
Indiana and some of them have done 
work worthy of immortality, but most 
of them have written books which are 
approved by the popular taste of the 
hour, shrewdly promoted by past-mas- 
ters in the art of promotion. 


The literary success of General Lew 


Wallace, lawyer, politician and soldier, 


in the difficult field of romance, is one 
of the marvels of our literary history, 
I can reeall no other work of fiction,— 
except ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’—that has 
found as many enthusiastic readers as 
Wallace’s ‘‘Ben Haur.’’ His other 
romances, though worthy of the place 
they have won, are measurably over- 
shadowed by this vivid picture of life in 
the time of the Christ. At the mere 
mention of ‘‘Ben Hur’’ whole chapters 
are recalled, though the work had its 
long run some forty years ago. 


One of all the distinctively Indiana 
poets has apparently won lasting fame. 
It was a long, brave struggle whieh 
James Whitcomb Riley made for place 
among the poets of America, and when 
it eame he was not spoiled by popular 















applause. Though the Hoosier poet has 
written much that will not survive the 
faint smile with which admirers received 
it from his pen, there remains enough of 
his verse to make its author reasonably 
sure of the crucial first hundred years of 
immortality. I say this, notwithstand- 
ing the failure of Barrett Wendell’s 
‘*Literary History of America’’ to men- 
tion his name, though it does make men- 
tion of Mr. Dooley. To us plain people, 
Riley’s ‘‘Ole Swimmin’ Hole’’ and sev- 
eral other of his short poems, deserve 
place in future anthologies. The poem 
named persists, and will persist, in re- 
taining its place alongside Whittier’s 
‘*Barefoot Boy.’’ And among the con- 
summate sonneteers of our time, none, 
not even Rossetti or Mrs. Browning, can 
surpass in pure passion the Hoosier 
poet’s ‘‘When She Comes Home.”’ 


Illinois has latterly evinced unusual 


* literary activity, chiefly in the so-called 


‘‘new poetry.’’ Vachel Lindsay has won 
fame in America and England as a poet- 
ical impersonator of a remarkable de- 
gree of originality, a new, decidedly 
new, edition of the mediaeval minstrel 
who went from village to village recount- 
ing the glorious deeds of earlier times 
and inspiring men to heroic attitudes of 
mind; or, going back to old Greek life, 
recalling Homer, wandering teller of 
tales whom his own age enjoyed but in- 
adequately appreciated, but whom, sub- 
sequently, seven cities proudly claimed. 
Not that Lindsay is great as Homer 
was, or is unappreciated as was Homer 
in his time, but that his methods of ap- 
proach to the public are Homeric. 

Carl Sandburg, a western reflection of 
Walt Whitman’s democratic thinking 
and unconventional versifying, has made 
his virility felt on two continents; but 
it is yet a question as to the space he will 
fill in the next century’s anthologies. 

Miss Monroe’s ‘‘Poetry’’ magazine, 
Chicago, has made a brave and moder- 
ately successful fight for ‘‘free verse,’’ 
and her medium has been a source of 
inspiration to many promising middle- 
western poets. 


But, going back to my subject, the 
pioneer of Illinois, in fiction that will 
live, was Mrs. Catherwood, author of 
**The Romance of Dollard,’’ ‘‘ The Story 
of Tonty’’ and other novels vividly pic- 
turing the pioneer period of the middle- 
west. 


A score of other names mainly associ- 
ated with the literary life of Chicago de- 
serve to be mentioned as following in 
the wake of Mrs. Catherwood. But, hav- 
ing neared the Mississippi border-line, 
and looking over into ‘‘The Beautiful 
Land’’ beyond, it seems best to end my 
somewhat hurried aviation flight at this 
convenient border-line, reserving for a 
later flight the region beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. 





MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD 
By Johnson Brigham 


Between the lines of Parkman’s sombre 
story 
Of eager quest for gold and grewsome 
glory, 
The woman read a tale 
Of love, than even love of life more 
strong, 
Of right triumphant over every wrong, 
Of faith that could not fail; 


Of woman’s tenderness, of manly daring, 
Of service ne’er for consequences car- 
ing 
With her, in dreams, alone, 
The solitudes were temples where love 
walked, 
And God with man, in myriad voices, 
talked, 
And love e’er found his own. 





A. L. A. Conference, 1921 


The 43rd Conference of the American 
Library Association will be held at 
Swampscott, Mass., June 20-27, 1921. 


Iowa’s interest in Miss Tyler’s presi- 
dency should take a large delegation of 
Iowa librarians to this meeting. 
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IOWA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 
The school for library training in con- 
nection with the summer session of the 
State University of Iowa, will be held 
this year from June 13th to July 23d. 

A change has been made in, the 
entrance requirements—students now 
being admitted to the library course on 
the same basis as to other summer 
courses. As the class must necessarily 
be limited in numbers, preference will 
be given to librarians already having ap- 
pointments. This makes it wise for 
those planning to take the summer 
course in library training to send in 
their applications early. 

University eredit will be given to 
teachers on the satisfactory completion 
of the courses in reference, classification 
and children’s literature. 

Miss Blanche V. Watts, whose con- 
nection with the school as revisor, in- 
structor in cataloguing, and for the past 
two years as director, has added so 
much to its success during the past 
few years, will serve as director in 1921. 

Miss Gretta Smith, a graduate of 
Grinnell College, and Drexel Library 
School, and formerly organizer with the 
Iowa Library Commission, will give the 
instruction in the cataloguing and clas- 
sification. 

Miss Blanche Smith, of Indianola, a 
graduate of Simpson College and of this 
year’s class of Pratt Institute Library 
School, will act as revisor and teach the 
minor branches. She will be assisted by 
Miss Geisler, a graduate of the lowa 
Summer School class of 1914, and an as- 
sistant in the Muscatine Publie Library 
for a number of years, and a graduate in 
this year’s class of Western Reserve 
University Library School. 

Miss Julia A. Robinson will, as in the 
past, give the lectures on library admin- 
istration. 

With the large number of changes 
which have taken place in Iowa librar- 
ies, and the vacancies at present and 
likely to occur, the attendance should be 
large this year. 

By action of the Iowa Library Asso- 
ciation at its session last fall, holders of 


certificates from the Iowa Summer 
Library School will be granted Grade 
D certificates of the Iowa Library Asso- 
ciation. These are good for one year and 
may be improved by experience. 

We hope the time is not far distant 
when a library, to be standardized must 
employ a librarian with some form of 
training and that a librarian seeking a 
position must be able to show a certifi- 
cate. The libraries falling below the 
per capita average for their class, al- 
most universally have untrained librar- 
ians in charge. 

Application blanks and information 
may be secured by writing to Miss Jane 
EF. Roberts, Registrar, University Li- 
brary, lowa City, Lowa. 


Librarians’ Conference 
A librarians’ conference, similar to 
the one of last year, will be a feature of 





the summer course of 1921. This will _ 


be held the second week in July, imme- 
diately following the N. E. A. in Des 
Moines, as it is expected to secure speak- 
ers who have appeared on that program. 
It is a little early, however, to announce 
them definitely but an enjoyable and 
helpful program is assured which neither 
librarians nor trustees can afford to 
miss. 

This conference gives an opportunity 
for librarians to spend a delightful week 
in a delightful spot, and combine the 
pleasure of intercourse with other li- 
brary workers with the profit to be 
gained from the lectures. This, we be- 
lieve, trustees will find to be true also. 


Those who attended last year will be 


sure to return, and the attendance should 
include many others. Write to Miss 
Roberts for particulars. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS, IOWA LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION, 1921 
The spring district meetings of the 
Iowa Library Association will be held 
as follows: 
Clarinda, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April 25 and 26. 
Onawa, Wednesday, April 27. 
Sibley, Thursday, April 28. 











Mt. Pleasant, Tuesday, May 3. 

West Liberty, Wednesday, May 4. 

Oelwein, Thursday, May 5. 

Perry, Tuesday, May 10. 

Clarion, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 11 and 12. 

The list of counties and libraries in 
the different districts has been printed 
so frequently that it is not repeated here, 
but information will be furnished on re- 
quest. Librarians are also reminded 
that their attendance will be as welcome 
at the nearest and most accessible places, 
if in a different district, as at their own 
meetings and if they can attend two, 
they will be the gainers thereby. 

The subjects to be discussed this year 
will be: 

Larger and more adequate support 
for libraries, 

Recruiting for librarianship, 

Reeruiting new members for the lowa 
Library Association, and American Li- 
brary Association. 

County Library Development, 
with ample time being given for an in- 
formal conference on special problems to 
be presented, and to books. 

It is hoped that the places selected 
will prove accessible to a large number 
of the libraries of the state and the at- 
traction of these meetings be such as to 
secure a large and interested attendance. 
The only reason for their being held is 
their usefulness to the librarians of the 
state, and when this ceases to be a fact, 
they should cease, and the only means 
of guessing their usefulness is the at- 
tendance upon them. 

(Unavoidable delay in issuing this 
number of the Quarterly will prevent 
this reaching the libraries before some 
of the meetings are held—but special 
notices were sent instead.) 


Iowa Library Association, 1921 

The Executive Board of the Iowa Li- 
brary Association, at its meeting in Jan- 
uary, unanimously accepted the invita- 
tion from the faculty of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Trustees of the Pub- 
lie Library of Ames, to hold the 1921 








meeting of the lowa Library Association 
in that city. It is too early for the an- 
nouncement of definite dates in October, 
which is the month established for the 
meeting by the constitution. 

It is not too early to begin to plan to 
attend. 





DECLINE IN LIBRARY MORALE 


An editorial under this head in New 
York Libraries for November, 1920, is 
so vitally to the point that it is quoted 
in almost its entirety below. It has a 
message to public library boards, and 
librarians, though not the same. The 
reference is to the 1920 meeting of the 
New York State Library Association at 
lake Placid, which is known as 
**Library Week.”’ 

“But with all its evidence of growing 
vigor and its fine demonstration of 
numerical and material strength, it can 
hardly be denied that ‘Library Week’ 
this year lacked in an appreciable de- 
gree some of the fine qualities that have 
characterized this annual conference in 
recent years. There was, for example, a 
conspicuous lack of that intensity and 
concentration of interest which have 
been so marked a feature of our state 
meetings since the outbreak of the great 
war. This was doubtless only a natural 
reflection of the general spirit of the 
times, a necessary reaction from the ab- 
normal moral and professional strain 
under which we have been living. Along 
with this there was a perceptible and 
ominous undercurrent of sentiment, 
long so conspicuously alien to library 
workers, favoring, as one speaker blunt- 
ly put it, to the evident satisfaction of 
many, ‘less emphasis on library service 
and more emphasis on the compensation 
of service.’ There was also an unmis- 
takable narrowing in the range of pro- 
fessional visions and ambitions as com- 
pared with other recent years, due part- 
ly, no doubt, to general forces of reac- 
tion now at work and partly to the fail- 


ure of some recent ambitious library 


undertaking. In its spirit and profes- 
sional atmosphere we must admit that 




































































the meeting was hardly on a par with 
the best standards and traditions of 
‘Library Week.’ 

In saying this, we are making no crit- 
icism whatever of the distinguished and 
highminded librarians who ‘organized 
the meeting. In all respects the meet- 
ing was perhaps as good as it could have 
been made this year and great credit is 
due both to those who organized it and 
those who so ably represented it in the 
program for the amount of idealism that 
was preserved; but a meeting cannot 
help reflecting the state of mind of those 
it’ represents, and whatever decline there 
may have been in the conference in 
idealism, optimism and morale, we must 
accept as a direct reflection of a decline 
in the general morale of our profession. 

Recognition of this does not necessar- 
ily mean any abatement of professional 
hope or confidence. No sane optimist has 
ever denied temporary recessions in all 
movements of progress and no optimist 
was ever much of a help to his cause who 
would not recognize the fact of such re- 
cession when he faced it. Nothing is more 
important for us just now than to see 
and recognize the forces of reaction that 
are now at work about us, both within 
and without our profession and to seek 
to understand the nature and meaning 
of these forces and the means of counter- 
acting them. 

There can be little doubt that a main 
cause, if not the main cause, of what- 
ever loss in morale has recently occurred 
in our profession is directly due to in- 
adequate and unfair library salaries. 
This does not mean, as so many seem to 
assume, that good salaries, if they can 
be secured, are of themselves going to 
establish a high professional standard 
or that by any achievement of agitators 
for better financial recognition of 
library work, that remarkable esprit de 
corps which distinguished our profes- 
sion for so many years, will be restored. 
The essence of morale is the submerging 
of conscious self-interest in a great cause 
or work. Its secret is in the Gospel par- 











adox, ‘Whosoever will save his life 
shall Jose it, and whosoever will lose his 


life for My sake and the Gospel’s shall — 


find it.’ One thing is most certain; 
librarians are not going to regain any of 
their lost morale by putting ‘less empha- 
sis on service and more on salaries,’ not 
even if they succeeded in gaining all they 
are seeking in better financial recogni- 
tion. Many other classes of workers stand 
as a warning against the cherishing of 
any such hopes. Organized labor has 
doubled, and more than doubled its aver- 
age pay in recent years, yet nearly every 


industry shows a serious loss in the mo- © 


rale of its workers. So long as the 
thought of any group of workers 
is centered mainly on the question 
of what they are going to get 
out of the job and interest in the 
work for its own sake is but a minor 
consideration, no amount of wages or 
salary can bring the inspiration or joy 
of work that are the essentials of any 
true esprit de corps. 


But this is far from denying that eco- 
nomic disadvantages suffered by library 
workers is a real and direct factor in 
such loss of library spirit as has oe- 
curred or that fair and adequate compen- 
sation is an essential factor in the res- 
toration of that spirit. Low and unfair 
salaries have acted in several ways to 
the injury of our cause. They have led 
to the departure from our profession of 
many eager and inspiring workers who 
have gone into other fields of work sole- 
ly because in that way only could they 
meet family and other personal respon- 
sibilities resting upon them. Our cause 


has been immeasurably impoverished by . 


this. They have burdened with material 
cares and so made library drudges of 
many who would otherwise be free, glad 
and happy workers. But, above all, they 
have caused, even if they have not com- 
pelled, that undue and unhealthy em- 
phasis on thought of self, thought of 
pay, which, as we have just pointed out, 
is the inevitable undoing of any health- 
ful attitude toward one’s work. Low 
salaries of themselves are not necessarily 
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inconsistent with a very high state of 
professional morale. For the last 
twenty-five years our library cause has 
borne convincing witness to this. Such 
salaries become inconsistent with fine 
and healthful work only when they drive 
workers to self-centered and unhealthful 
thoughts, when they compel an un- 
healthy emphasis on the question of 
mere pay, and this is just what has been 
happening in our profession during the 
last two years. Librarians are clearly 
suffering from too much thought of sal- 
aries. This is undoubtedly the real 
trouble just now; but they have been 
simply driven to this by economic ine- 
qualities which they could not ignore. 
And before the matter of mere pay can 
again be relegated to its proper place 
and proportion in the minds of library 
workers, these inequalities must be ad- 
justed or remedied. Good salaries 
will not make good workers, but they 
will greatly help good workers toward 
that forgetfulness of self and salary and 
that whole-hearted absorption in their 
work which alone can establish a true 
professional spirit.’’—New York Librar- 
ies, November, 1920. 


LEGISLATION 


A meeting of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Iowa Library Association was 
held in Des Moines, the morning of Jan- 
uary 8th. All the members were pres- 
ent except Mr. Titus, of Muscatine. In 
the afternoon of the same day, a joint 
meeting of the Executive Board and 
Legislative Committee was held, at 
which the legislation to be sought from 
the 39th General Assembly was dis- 
cussed. 

In aceordance with the action of this 
meeting, seven bills were drawn by Mr. 
Riley, chairman of the committee, and 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Parker on February 7th, being Senate 
Files 439-446. 

Numbers 440, 441, 442 and 443, called 
for minor changes in thé Public Library 
Laws. 439 sought permission to use for 
repairs the additional three mill levy 
now allowed for erection of buildings. 








446 changed the time for the annual re- 
port from December 31st to March 31st. 
445 was a rewriting of the county library 
law, and 444 asked for an increase in 
the Library Commission appropriation. 

Of these bills only three were passed, 
Senate File 440, removing the five-year 
time limit in rural extension contracts 
to townships, counties, ete., and Senate 
File 441, adding the words, ‘‘by and 
with the consent of the council’’ in the 
appointment of trustees to fill vacancies 
covered by Section 728. 

The Library commission law was 
amended, placing the salaries in the gen- 
eral salary fund and doubling the 
amount for the purchase of books, giv- 
ing the commission at the present time 
$12,000.00 for that purpose. * 

For some unaccountable reason the 
most progressive library legislation 
which has come up for years, the revis- 
ion of the county library law to corre- 
spond with that of other states where 
county library work is growing so rapid- 
ly, was rejected, not by the legislature, 
but by the Library Committee of the 
Senate, which reported it out for in- 
definite postponement. 

The bill changing the time of the an- 
nual report, a change desired by the 
libraries of the state almost to a unit, 
and a matter of time-saving and in the 
interest of appropriations also, met the 
same fate as the county library bill. 
The loss of these two bills will be a source 
of great regret to the entire state. 

The libraries of lowa are under great 
obligations to the Legislative Committee 
of the I. L. A., and especially to its 
chairman, Mr. W. F. Riley, for the time 
and attention given to this matter, in the 
bills that failed as well as those that 
passed. 

For the bills which did pass, and 
strong effort in behalf of the others, 
great credit is due to Senator Parker 
and Mr. J. B. Weaver of the House. Mr. 
E. P. Harrison, of Pottawattamie county, 
was also a good friend of the libraries, 
and without the efforts of these legis- 
lators, no library legislation would have 
been possible. 
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*TRADITION VERSUS COMMON 
SENSE IN THE DAY’S WORK 


By Zana K. Miller, Librarian, Library Bu- 
reau, Chicago, Ill. 

Who could have told Miss Hall that I 
have done everything in a small library 
from stoking the stove to keep warm 
when the thermometer was 42 below zero 
in a frigid northern town, to cataloging 
with one hand and charging books with 
the other? Somebody must have revealed 
my checkered past. My early days in li- 
brary work were spent in little Wiscon- 
sin libraries where we had to make 
meager appropriations go a very long 
way. In those days my zeal and theory 
were far in excess of my experience. It 
is far easier to adapt theory and princi- 
ples wisely after one has applied them to 
many and various situations. One of 
the chief values of formal library train- 
ing is that it helps to form the proper 
perspective. After one has seen the rules 
modified and applied in different ways 
to meet varying conditions it is much 
easier to determine just what are essen- 
tials. Those who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to see a variety of libraries are 
apt to think that there may be only one 
way to do things and that way their own. 

Last year’s report of the A. L. A. 
Committee on Short-cuts was a very en- 
couraging document, because it may give 
support to some of the timid. 

During the war, librarians found time 
for many extra demands. Some of the 
old library routine must have been cut a 
bit in order to gain the extra time need- 
ed. Few of those who learned the joys 
of extra service are again willing to con- 
fine themselves wholly to the walls of a 
library. They found that with wider 
interests and a larger vision they were 
really much better librarians and the 
time spent outside the library came back 
to the library with an added value, be- 
cause of a broader point of view on the 
part of the librarian. 

Many of the things I did as a lone 
librarian on a staff of one, were not all 
*Extracts from a paper read before the 


Cataloguer’s Section of the A. L, A. at Colo- 
rado Springs, June 56, 1920. 


necessary, and if I were to go back again 
to some of my little libraries, | hope that 
1 should have a little better sense of what — 
is necessary to keep things going in ~ 
proper order, and still have an oppor. 
tunity to share in other undertakings. . | 
A librarian who spends all her timein > 
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routine work is like a mother who is ob — 
sessed with dusting, sweeping, and other — 


housework to such an extent that she — 
never has time to visit the schools or to 
mingle with the up-to-date women in the ~ 
civic work of a community. Routineis ~ 
valuable in its place, but too much of ~ 
any one thing produces failure and — 


ennui. 


The following suggestions are based g 


upon my own experience, both as a lk ~ 


brarian in a small library and as an or- oe 


ganizer visiting various small libraries, 
In the first place it does not seem ad- 
visable to collate any but very rare and — 


expensive books or sets, as most publish. 


ers willingly replace imperfect books or 
periodicals at any time, even after use, 
and the time required to put through a _ 
replace copy does not compare with the 
hours and hours it takes to collate all ~ 
Neither does it seem necessary to stamp 


plates and maps, for the reason that so 
few are removed or lost that it does not ~ 


pay to put in the time. a 


Marking call numbers on the backs of 


books with white ink, if properly done, — 
seems far more satisfactory, durable, and ql 


attractive than paper labels. No matter — 
how much care is used in sticking on 


paper labels, they will come off. 1 cam ~ 
still see the piles and piles of beoks m — 
my first library, waiting to be relabeled. — 


I could never catch up with the proces — ; 


sion. 


now no longer mark the call numberson || 
the outside of the book, but it would 
seem that in this practice much more ~ 
time is lost in slow shelving of books and ~ 
in reading the shelves to see that books — 
are in proper order, than it takes t0 


Some libraries, even very large ones, :/ 


Fog 
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mark them in the beginning with the ~ 
number on the outside where it is easily 
seen. ae 
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To write the call number, author, and — 
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title of the book on the pocket as well 
as on the book card promotes accuracy, 
prevents snags, and saves time at the 
charging desk. If the shelf list cards 
and penciled slip for main catalog card, 
with secondary cards indicated, are also 
made at the time the pockets and book 
eards are written, the book may quickly 
be made ready for circulation, and there 
will be no need to hold up the new books 
for cataloging. This advice is given up- 
on the assumption that even a small li- 
brary cannot afford to do without a type- 
writer. It is as necessary as a telephone. 

It is unnecessary to spend much time 
puzzling over all the places in the D. C. 
where one might classify a book, when 
the Booklist, the lists in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, and the New York 
Best Book Lists, so accommodatingly tell 
us just what the number should be. We 
know these numbers were assigned by 
those who know the D. C. far better than 
we. Sometimes we do wonder just why 
certain rather odd numbers were chosen. 
In such cases we can classify where we 
think best. 4 

The Cutter author number is a fancy 
little decoration which may be easily 
omitted from fiction, and even from all 
classed books, as it is very easy to ar- 
range the books by the class number and 
then alphabet the author’s surname 
which usually appears on the back of 
the binding, and if not may be marked 
on it with white ink. 

Numerous shelf labels showing the lo- 
cation of the different classes of books 
save time in shelving, and are an aid to 
the reader in becoming independent of 
help from the busy librarian. 

In cataloging it is necessary to remem- 
ber that the smaller the library the more 
useful are many analytics, the more the 
better. When one is in a hurry for a 
book on life saving for a Boy Scout, and 
has six or eight persons waiting at the 
charging desk and two others waiting 
with reference questions, it is very con- 
venient to find a nice little analytic ready 
for use, and we bless the day when we 
= prompted to make that particular 


The short form analytic is very simple 
to teach a high school girl to make and 
she thinks she is doing something won- 
derful when she makes them for us. 


I hesitate to speak of Library of Con- 
gress cards, because my experience 
does not leave me in favor of their use 
for small ibraries, though I do think 
they aré advisable in large libraries. For 
the small library and the school library 
I much prefer a simpler typewritten card 
with most of the bibliographical infor- 
mation to be found on a Library of 
Congress card omitted. 

A well arranged charging desk with 
drawers of the right dimensions for 
charging cards and located at a conven- 
ient place within easy reach, together 
with the right shelving and cupboards 
for returned, reserved, or withdrawn 
books, will save many steps and delays. 

The telephone saves hours and hours 
of a busy librarian’s time and brings her 
into close connection with every one in 
town, for does not almost everyone, even 
our wash lady, now have a telephone? 
Much so-called extension work may be 
done over the telephone, when never in 
the world could time be found to leave 
the library and run all over town doing 
errands. It is poor economy and ex- 
treme short-sightedness to hear a librar- 
ian say she wouldn’t be bothered with a 
telephone because the public would use 
it too much—what is the library for, if 
not for the convenience of the public? 
Let us tempt them to use the library in 
any way they can. If the telephone is 
in the proper place in a library its abuse 
may be avoided. 

In book selection it pays to check the 
Booklist at the time of first reading for 
such titles as one may want to buy later, 
and also to keep slip memoranda for all 
books requested from day to day which 
are not in the library, for consideration 
and possible purchase. 

A regular day in the month set apart 
for order work is advisable, when pub- 
lishers and prices are looked up and the 
order written and sent to the dealer. The 
best method is to buy often, once a month 
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or once in two months, in order not to 
make patrons wait too long for new 
books. Then a few books should be put 
out on the same day each week and the 
list regularly printed in the papers, as 
it encourages regular visits on the part 
of those who are eager to see the new 
books. 

By dividing an order so that »rom six 
to twelve new books are announced each 
week, the cataloging burden is distrib- 
nied in such a way that it never seems 
heavy. Preparing a few books each 
week is no great trouble, and stimulates 
much better library trade. No one cares 
for a shop where new goods are pur- 
chased only once or twice a year; it 
would soon have to go out of business. 

In smal) libraries, because of limited 
book funds, one is apt to spend entirely 
too much time in mending books. A 
second sense of when to mend, when to 
bind, and when to withdraw, requires 
much experience and long practice, with 
undoubtedly some mistakes, but the cau- 
tion not to overmend is usually neces- 
sary. In these days of expensive rebind- 
ings, it is probably better to cast out the 
worn fiction when too soiled and to re- 
place with clean popular copyrights 
when necessary. Rebinding many of the 
modern best sellers is of questionable 
value. 

It saves time in the long run to keep 
the shelves well read so that books may 
be found quickly. A section or two read 
in rotation each day the first thing takes 
only a few moments, and this aids great- 
ly in keeping the books in order. When 
the whole library gets out of place, it 
looks like a mountainous task to read 
the shelves, but if done a bit at a time it 
is not burdensome. 

One of the best sources for unpaid ex- 
tra help in a small library comes throngh 
the high school. By watching the girls 
and boys, a few may be found who are 
interested in library work, and by the 
use of an outline for systematic instruc- 
tion, such as the Wisconsin course for 
apprentices, they may easily be taught 
to do some of the simple work. 

Among the things which high school 
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pupils have done for me because they 
liked the work and were fond of coming 
to the-library, were the following: read- 
ing shelves ; writing book cards, pockets, 
and shelf cards ; accessioning ; pasting in 
pockets and daté slips; charging books 
at the desk ; checking lists with the cata- 
log ; writing secondary cards for the cat- 
alog; mending. 

Too many librarians think that writ- 
ing in an accession book is a sacred cere- 
mony, when as a matter of fact these 
records and other processes are all so 
simple that any clever young person may 
be taught to do them. 

Some women in many towns where I 
have organized libraries have given val- 
uable help and if there are those who 
can give regular time they are very de- 
sirable aid, but the difficulty of getting 
them to come at a definite time is the 
obstacle. High school girls and boys are 
usually care free after school hours and 
it is a benefit to them to receive the ad- 
ditional education which this instrue- 
tion brings. To many of them it is an 
enjoyable recreation. 

Through this insight into library 
work which some of my high school 
helpers have received as apprentices, 
several have been recruited for regular 
library work and later have helped them- 
selves through college by working odd 
hours in college or university libraries, a 
librarian may not in any sense feel like 
a beggar in asking such help, for she 
really is a benefactor. 

One of the most difficult points to 
cover in working alone is to find time to 
visit the schools and to give the children 
the necessary help which they require m 
choosing books. If a high school appren- 
tice can come for an hour of two after 
school to charge books it will enable the 
librarian to be more free to assist the 
children with reference questions and to 
help them generally. With a ‘“‘one 
woman library staff’’ it is safe to say 
that the librarian’s evening time shot 
be given to grown people and to high 
school pupils. Grade children ought to 
be at home at this time and in 
towns and cities the children’s room 
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should be closed, at least unlighted, after 
six o'clock. 

For story-hour work a teacher, or 
sometimes a high school girl, may be suf- 
ficiently interested to tell stories to the 
children during the winter months. 
There are so many aids for story tell- 
ing that the work may be made quite 
easy for a beginner or volunteer. If it 
is impossible to secure a person regularly 
for this work, it is sometimes desirable 
to pay a little for the work out of the 
fine money. Even a small inducement 
will encourage regularity. A librarian 
working alone cannot be expected to 
keep up a story hour, though some man- 
age to do it successfully. 





A NEW EDITION OF THE LIBRARY 
PRIMER 


Many of the older librarians began 
their library work by a course in ‘‘A 
Library Primer’’ by John Cotton Dana. 

A new edition of this useful publica- 
tion has now been made, though we 
doubt whether its usefulness has been 
increased thereby, as some of the sug- 
gestions are too ‘‘advanced’’ to be en- 
tirely safe for experiment by the small- 
er libraries. 

A few of the special features which, 
however, will probably be helpful are: 
Description of a simplified ac- 

cession record. 

Special emphasis on the value of 
an ‘‘Information file,’’ with sug- 
gestions on the collection of material 
and filing of same. 

Ideas on library publicity, many 
of which do not involve a money 
expenditure. 

**Rules for the public’’ construed 
to mean ‘‘Information’’ rather than 
regulations. 

Emphasis on the importance of 
a good accounting system in all li- 
braries, with examples of approved 
forms. 

A supplement containing a large 
amount of bibliographical informa- 
tion on various library subjects not 
readily found elsewhere. 





Even at $3.00 this may well form a 
part of the ‘‘ professional collection’’ in 
all but the smallest libraries. Where the 
price seems prohibitive, it may be bor- 
rowed for a limited time from the Com- 
mission. 





RECRU-TING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


Thetdanger to the library profession 
and to library work in the country 
through the scarcity of qualified and 
competent librarians is apparent and 
ominous to anyone acquainted with the 
present situation. 

One reason, perhaps the chief one, for 
this is referred to in an article in an- 
other part of this issue, and while the 
remedy in immediate and large increases 
in salaries is not very promising, there 
is hope in that direction. 

But aside from the appeal of salaries, 
little has been done either inside or out- 
side the profession to attract those who 
should make the most promising candi- 
dates—college graduates—to librarian- 
ship as a vocation. There are also some 
in the teaching profession who have the 
educational preparation, teaching ex- 
perience, and personal qualifications 
which make most excellent background 
for library training and library work, 
whose attention might be called to 
librarianship with good results. 





Library Section of the N. E. A. 


During the meeting of the National 
Educational Association to be held in 
Des Moines, July 2-8 next, the Public 
Library will be headquarters for the Li- 
brary Section. Meetings of the Section 
will be held in the library auditorium 
and the school library exhibits will be 
installed on the baleony. 

Mr. Sherman Williams, Chief of 
School Libraries Division of the State 
Library of New York, is President of 
the Library Section, and Miss Julia A. 
Robinson has been requested to aet as 
local chairman in charge of the exhibits 
and the luncheon, which will probably 
be held at the Harris-Emery Tea Room 
at 1:00 P. M. on Monday, July 6th. 
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| Library News of the State 








Does your library have due recogni- 
tion in the Quarterly. We do not 
wish to omit any library, but may do so 


. . . zx . 
if we do not receive news items -rom the 


librarians. ry 


Ames—State College—Miss Ida Brig- 
ham has accepted the position of general 
assistant in the College Library, having 
resigned her position at Oskaloosa the 
first of February. 


Charles City—Miss Ruth Boeck, an, 


assistant in the library for the past 
eight months, was married on January 
6th, to Mr. George L. Darmon, of Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Clear Lake—Miss Winnie Goodwin 
has been elected librarian to succeed Mrs. 
A. M. Ingersoll, who has resigned. 

Clinton—Miss Ruth Barlow, for the 
past five years assistant librarian of one 
of the branches of the Clinton Public Li- 
brary, has become children’s librarian of 
the Clinton Public Library. 

Council Bluffs—The resignation of 
Miss Lucile McAtee, an assistant in the 
library for a number of years has been 
accepted. 

A night school, under the direction of 
the Board of Education, is being held 
this year in the Public Library, and is 
being attended by men and women, 
some of whom have been in the United 
States less than six months. The great- 
est emphasis is being put upon Ameri- 
canization and the teaching of the Eng- 
lish language. 

Davenport—Ten dollars was donated 
by the Civic Department of the Wom- 
an’s Club for games for the children’s 
department of the Public Library and 
thirty-two games purchased as a result. 

A ‘*Made in Davenport’’ exhibit was 
held in the Public Library during Jan- 
uary. This attracted well deserved at- 
tention from the people of the city and 
ealled forth an editorial in The Demo- 
crat. 





Decorah—The public library has re. 
ceived a gift from the Volunteer Fire 
Department recently dissolved, of three 
fine lots for the erection of a lib 
building. The lots are valued at $5,000 
and make a fine site for the library 
building, which it is hoped may be soon — 
erected. . 

Des Moines—Library Club—A dinner 
was tendered by the Des Moines Library 
Club on the evening of February 18th, 
to Miss Lutie Stearns, formerly with the 
Free Traveling Library of Wisconsin. 

Des Moines—-Public Library. Miss 
Ella McLoney, for many years ¢con- 
nected with the Des Moines Publie Li- 
brary and the library interests of the 
state, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence and will soon go to Oregon for an 
indefinite visit. Miss McLoney is much 
bereaved in the loss of her sister, Miss 
Margaret McLoney, through an automo- 
bile accident. 


Dubuque—The Carnegie-Stout Li- 
brary has met with a loss in the death, 
during January, of Judge M. C. Mat- 
thews, for a number of years a member 
of the library board. The library was 
closed during the hours of the funeral 
and resolutions of respect were passed 
by the board and sent to the family. 

Eldon—Mrs. Olietta James, who has 
served as librarian for the past year, was 
married on January 12th, to Mr. T. B. 
Dotts, of Albia. Mrs. James is -fol- 
lowed by Miss Reva Hughes as librarian. 


Eldora—aA bird house contest conduet- 
ed by Miss Wilson, the librarian, came 
to a close on March 6th, when three 
prizes were awarded, after which the 
judges and the children competing, 
twenty-three in number, were photo- 
graphed. Prizes have now been offered 
to those whose houses are first inhabited. 

Fort Dodge—Dr. F. E. Drake has 
been appointed a member of the library 
board, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
expiration of the term of Mr. E. H. Wil- 
liams. An interesting series of book 
talks on modern novelists has been 
given at the library during the winter. - 
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Glenwood—The latest purchase of 
new books was displayed in a store win- 
dow, previous to being put in circula- 
tion at the library. 

Grinnell—Miss Florence Fisher, li- 
brarian of the Stewart Library for the 
past year, was married on New Year's 
Eve at the home of her sister in Des 
Moines, to Mr. Murray D. Welch of New 
York City, where the couple will make 
their home. Mrs. Evelyn Spencer Bray 
is acting librarian at the present time. 

Hampton— Miss Eva Hampton recent- 
ly gave $200.00 for the purchase of a 
flag and staff for the library, and the Li- 
brary Club has presented the library 
with a picture for the children’s room. 

Indianola—The first of a series of ru- 
ral extension branches planned by the 
public library, has been established at 
Spring Hill Consolidated School. By 
this plan, collections of fifty books will 
be placed in schools and communities 
upon the payment of a sum sufficient to 
warrant the library’s undertaking the 
service. 

Iowa City—Miss Carolyn Ware of 
Los Angeles, California, has been elected 
librarian and will assume her duties on 
April Ist. 

Knoxville—A small appropriation for 
books and magazines for the use of the 
patients in the U. 8S. P. H. Hospital has 
been made by the A. L. A. War Serv- 
ice funds still remaining for such pur- 
poses. Many more are needed. 

Le Marse—Mrs. Mary A. Bush, a mem- 
ber of the Library Board since 1894 and 
for the past ten years president of the 
Board, passed away during December. 
Resolutions of respect were passed by 
the Library Board, expressing their 
sense of loss in the going of Mrs. Bush. 

Logan—The dedication exercises of 
the Carnegie Building of the Logan 
Public Library were held at the court 
house on Tuesday evening, December 28. 
The dedication prayer was made by Rev. 
Hargrove. This was followed by a brief 
talk on the ‘‘ Relation of the Public Li- 
brary to the Public Schools’’ by C. 8. 
Cobb, Superintendent of the. Logan 
schools. 


The address of the evening was given 


by Judge Thomas Arthur, of the lowa. 


Supreme Court. In the absence of Mrs. 
B. J. Wood, and Dr. M. A. Humphrey, 
because of illness, Miss Winifred Me- 
Coid, Librarian, gave a brief history of 
the Logan Public Library from its first 
meeting seven years ago to the present 
time 2nd Mr. H, L.. Roberts, on behalf 
of tHe library bdard, presented the new 
building to the city, the address of ac- 
ceptance being made by Mayor F. H. 
Caldwell. 

At the close of the formal program, the 
public was invited to inspect the library 
building. 

The gift for this building was assured 
several years ago, and as this is the last 
unused Carnegie gift, we shall have no 
more Carnegie buildings until gifts are 
resumed by the Carnegie corporation. 

Dr. M. A. Humphrey is President of 
the board and Mrs. B. J. Wood, Seere- 
tary. The ather members are Mrs. 
Theron Arthur, Mrs. C. 8. Kennedy, Mr. 
C. S. Cobb, Mr. John A. Heterick, Mr. 
Geo. H. Harvey, Mr. H. L. Robertson, 
and Mr. Almor Stern. Miss Winifred 
MeCoid is Librarian. 

The librarian writes: ‘‘We have nev- 
er failed to have a quorum at our board 
meetings since the library was establish- 
ed seven years ago.”’ 

Malvern—The library park at Mal- 
vern is receiving attention from public 
spirited citizens—trees and shrubs being 
donated by some, and work by others. 


Maquoketa—In grateful recognition 
of her thirty years of faithful and effi- 
cient service as. librarian, a formal re- 
ception was tendered to Miss Ida Simp- 
son by the library board on her retire- 
ment, January Ist. The reading room 
of the library where the reception was 
held was beautifully decorated with 
Christmas greens and her desk banked 
with roses. Music was furnished, and 
frappe served by young girls. Appre- 
ciative addresses were made by Dr. D. N. 
Loose, President of the Carnegie Board, 
and Hon. 8S. L. Mitchell, of the Board- 
man Library Institution, and the pro- 
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gram was closed with the presentation 


.of a gold wrist watch to Miss Simpson 


by the membership of the two boards. 

Such deserved recognition of faithful 
library service is gratifying to all friends 
of Miss Simpson and to all who feel that 
library work does not always receive its 
due credit. 

Miss Simpson has bérn elected 4/mem- 
ber, and made Secretaty of the Board- 
man Library Board. 


Mason City—On December 8th, Mrs. 
Bertha S. Baird, formerly librarian of 
the public library was married to Mr. 
Lee Bailey of Mason City, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Bailey will make their home. 

Miss Annie Allen, reference librarian, 
has been granted a three months’ leave 
of absence to take work in the Los An- 
geles Library School, and Miss Gertrude 
Bergman of Newton has been secured as 
a substitute during Miss Allen’s ab- 
sence. 

Miss K. Irene Bowman, a graduate of 
the Syracuse Library School in 1918, 
and later taking a special course in 
children’s literature under Miss Clara 
Hunt of Brooklyn, has been selected as 
children’s librarian. Miss Bowman 
comes to Mason City from the Jackson- 
ville, Florida, Public Library, where she 
had charge of the juvenile department. 


The federal board for the vocational 
educational training center has arranged 
for the use of the assembly room of the 
library as a class room. 


Montezuma—The library has been 
presented by Miss Lillian Kilburn of 
Oskaloosa with a share of the Western 
Grocery Company stock as a beginning of 
a book fund, the income from which she 
suggests shall be used for children’s 
periodicals. 

Miss Kilburn makes this gift to mark 
the centennial year of her father’s birth 
and to Montezuma because here he was 
engaged in business from his coming 
west in 1851 to his retirement in 1884. 


_ Monticello—A new use of the library 
was made, as the headquarters of the 
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deputy revenue collector on his recent 3 
visit to Monticello to aid taxpayers in — 
filling their income tax returns. “ 


Muscatine—Mrs. Nellie Sawyer, first _ 
assistant and children’s librarian of the 
P. M. Musser Library, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of librarian of the Ma- — 
sonic Library at Cedar Rapids. Mrs, ~ 
Sawyer has been associated with the 
Musser Library since it was founded 
more than 19 years ago. 


Rock Rapids—Mrs. G. C. Anderson, 
librarian of the Rock Rapids Publie 
Library, died during January, follow- 
ing an operation four days previous, 
Mrs. Anderson was librarian of the — 
Rock Rapids Library for five years, and — 


a member of the Library Board fora ~ 


much longer time. 4 
Mrs. M. E. Baxter is serving as acting © 
librarian until a librarian can be secured, 
Rockwell City—Mr. Ross Vontrees 
became librarian of the public library 
on January 15th. 


Tipton—Miss Mayme Walters has 
been elected librarian to fill the vacaney 
caused by the resignation of Miss Morse. 
Mise Walters is a graduate of the lowa 
Summer School and was assistant in the 
Tipton Library before going to Des — 
Moines, where she has served as assis- 
tant for the past few months. 


Sioux City—Miss Enid Stafford, ref 4 
erence librarian of the public library — 
was married on February 3rd, to Rev. 
C. E. Byram, rector of the St 


Thomas Episcopal Parish. Mrs. Byram — a 


is succeeded in the library by Miss M. C. ts 
Manly, formerly of the public ha 
of Newark, N. J. s 

Webster City—A lending colleetiill : 
of games, including old favorites and ~ 
newer educational ones, has been im — 
stalled in the Kendall Young Library. af 
They are loaned for two weeks. . 

Winterset—New shelving has been 
placed in the reference and children’s ~ 
rooms of the library, adding much . 
ed space for the expansion of the 
collection. 





